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A WAGON HITCHED TO A 
STAR. 


One of the quaintest places in 
quaintest Philadelphia is the Little 
Hotel Wilmot in South Penn 
Square, opposite the somewhat 
overgrown City Hall. From the 
outside, with its tiny doors and 
windows and swinging signboard, 
it looks like an old English inn 
seen through a reducing glass, 
while the diminutive office, stair- 
ways and halls of the interior give 
it a resemblance to a cleanly doll’s 
house. There are only thirty-two 
rooms altogether, with a grill-room 
and restaurant on the ground floor. 
The whole ‘house is fitted up in 
black and oak, with pottery, Span- 
ish flagons and other decorations 
that give the impression of age. 
The Little Hotel Wilmot seems a 
remainder from the days when Ben 
Franklin ran a print-shop in the 
Quaker City, and after one has 
seen Mr. Ryerson W. Jennings, the 
proprietor, who is rather gray for 
his years, he says to himself, 
“Well, now, here’s a host of the 
olden times who has kept his little 
hostel year after year, resisting the 
encroachments of the modern 
world. How very striking!” As 
a matter of fact, however, the 
Little Hotel Wilmot is a deftly 
managed illusion, less than three 
years old, while Mr. Jennings, far 
from being content with his pres- 
ent facilities for taking care of 
travelers, would like to manage an 
establishment of Waldorf propor- 
tions. The Little Hotel Wilmot 
is small simply because he can 
make it no larger, and the quality 
of age is secured by a tasteful 
echeme of decoration purposely in- 
tended to give character and dis- 
tinguish it from other hotels. 
Mr. Jennings has dreamed of be- 
ing a hotel proprietor all his life, 
but only lately realized his ambi- 
tion. For a long period he was 
connected with the buying ed 
ment of Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
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establishment, and he has also had 
experience in department store ad- 
vertising with Mandel Brothers 
and Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago. 
The Little Hotel Wilmot was be- 
gun as a small restaurant in one 
corner Of the present building 
three years ago, and has been ex- 
tended to its present proportions 
by wise management coupled with 
able advertising. The Ryerson 
W. Jennings Company, of which 
Mr. Jennings is the head, also has 
a successful cafe at 404 Library 
street, and as soon as a lease can 
be secured a larger hotel will be 
opened. A brief experience has 
taught Mr. Jennings two things. 
First, that Philadelphia is an ex- 
cellent hotel city. Present facili- 
ties for taking care of transients 
are entirely inadequate, and when 
a convention brings a sudden ac- 
cess of visitors to town, many 
walk the streets. Second, he has 
learned that a very limited amount 
of advertising can be made highly 
rofitable to a hotel. The Little 
otel Wilmot has been advertised 
in but one medium, but this pub- 
licity brought returns so great that 
facilities were greatly exceeded, 
and the advertising was stopped. 
The possibilities revealed have 
made Mr. Jennings eager to go in- 
to advertising on a larger scale. 
“To exploit the present house as 
I should like to would be hitching 
an elephant to a baby carriage. My 
eyes were first opened to the pos- 
sibilities of hotel advertising by a 
small ad in Mr. Bryan’s Com- 
moner. This is not regarded as a 
hotel medium. There was but one 
other hotel ad in the whole paper. 
I have known Mr. Bryan since his 
first campaign, and the ad was in- 
serted largely for the sake of our 
friendship. There was nothing 
extraordinary in its wording. It 
ran: 
“The Little Hotel Wilmot, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Station, known as the Broad Street 
Station; five minutes’ walk from the 
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Reading Railway Station, known as the 
Reading Terminal. A number of very 
good rooms at a dollar a day. 

“After this announcement had 
run six months it brought so much 
business from the West that we 
ordered it out. The Commoner 
claims 200,000 circulation, and is 
probably read by 300,000 people. 
These readers believe in Mr. 
Bryan, and in his advertisers. Peo- 
ple who came to us said that they 
had seen the little card, liked its 
directness and definite informa- 
tion, and had resolved to put 
up at the Little Hotel Wilmot if 
they ever came to Philadelphia. In 
any extensive scheme of hotel ad- 
vertising I should use strong par- 
tisan papers for reaching readers 
of this sort. I am convinced that 
advertising in such religious pub- 
lications as the Churchman, [nter- 
ior, Christian Advocate and Pres- 
byterian carries more weight than 
in lukewarm publications reaching 
a diversified clientele. A monthly 
like the Philistine would be good 
provided one could afford the high 
space rate, and any political paper 
of as strong convictions as the 
Commoner. Such mediums do 
not reach the regular traveling 
public so much as those who make 
occasional journeys. They might 
be called indirect hotel mediums, 
for the card printed regularly soon 
becomes impressed on readers, and 
they look you up when they are in 
your part of the country. For di- 
rect results in hotel publicity I 
have unshaken faith in dailv pa- 
pers—preferably the better dailies 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
other large cities. With a hotel 
such as I hope to manage some day 
I should go into New York dailies 
first of all, for there is an immense 
travel between the two cities, and 
people about to come over to Phil- 
adelphia turn to the ads in the 
Sun, Times and similar papers. 
With the Sun, Times and Even- 
ing Post 1 will undertake to pull 
fifty guests from New York every 
day, and when you know what can 
be done with fifty pleased guests 
you will never have any doubts as 
to the results of hotel advertising 
in daily papers. It is by no means 
necessary to use big spaces. Two 
inches single column is ample, 
provided plenty of white space is 


used and the ads tell something 
definite about your house. I put 
no faith whatever in smart or 
freakish announcements. People 
read hotel ads for information. 
There is a hotel in Boston, for ex- 
ample, that constantly uses the 
phrase, ‘Especially adapted for 
ladies traveling alone.’ When 
Mrs. Jennings had occasion to go 
to Boston recently that ad of all 
others appealed to her. Such a 
straightforward statement is worth 
a page of the ordinary hotel ad- 
vertising, with its generalities 
about fireproof construction, ex- 
cellent cuisine, every known con- 
venience, and the like. In New 
York papers I would use the 
phrase, ‘Are you going to Philadel- 
phia to-day?’ In other advertising 
I would make a point of ‘One hun- 
dred rooms at one dollar a day.’ 
There is a wide demand for a good 
room at one dollar, and even ex- 
perienced travelers like to know 
rates in advance. Cleanliness is 
another feature worth emphasiz- 
ing. People like a clean hotel, 
and remember it, and speak of 
it to their friends. The point 
is to keep hammering on some dis- 
tinctive, characteristic feature. I 
put little faith in booklets and 
literature, for when a man is se- 
lecting a hotel he never looks for 
booklets, but goes to the daily pa- 
pers. Sometimes he consults ho- 
tel guides or ty published in 
the interests of the traveling pub- 
lic, but such mediums carry page 
after page of hotel advertising that 
is never read. The only instance 
that I recall of paying hotel book- 
lets is the little brochure distribut- 
ed on westbound ocean liners ,by 
the Holland House, New York. I 
have been back and forth a good 
many times, and know that these 
booklets are generally preserved. 
The Holland House is the only 
hotel that advertises in this way, 
to my knowledge. On the wall 
over there is the placard of a 
French hotel—the Private Hotel 
Glatz, Rue de Clichy, Paris. There 
is nothing dainty about that card, 
yet it attracts attention. The pro- 
prietor is very energetic in writing 
personal letters to hotel men in 
this country, asking them to re- 
commend his house, and it is quite 
likely that he gets a good deal of 
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business because his is the only 
Parisian hotel that comes to mind 
when Americans are planning trips 
abroad. 

“The Little Hotel Wilmot is not 
advertised in Philadelphia papers, 
but we use space to call attention 
to our two restaurants, here and in 
Library street. We cannot use 
the morning papers; there are too 
many of them, and the cost for a 
fair representation would be too 
great. We have two excellent 
evening papers, however—the 
Bulletin and * Telegraph—and I 
find that they reach practically all 
the readers of the best morning 

apers. Space is used intermittent- 
y. I believe in advertising some- 
thing definite. This ad, for ex- 
ample, was printed: when the Le- 
high Valley’s purchasing depart- 
ment was moving to Philadelphia. 
The new offices are near the Li- 





A news item says: “‘ The pur- 
chasing department of the Le- 
- h Valley Ry., with all its cler- 

cal force. has moved from New 
York to the corner of 3d st. and 
Willing alley.’* 


The best place for Luncheons 
nearest this point is at 404 Libra- 
ry St. (behind the Custom House). 
It will be somewhat of a revela- 
tion to the New York Contingent, 
for its counterpart does not exist 
in New York. A general invita- 
tion is also extended to all busi- 
ness men within two squares of 
404 Library St. to see the new 
improvements and test the new 
cooking. A special bill of fare 
to-morrow. 


The Ryerson W. Jennings Co. 
404 Library St. 











brary street restaurant, and one in- 
sertion of this announcement, cost- 
ing $10, brought an increase of 
$15 in the daily receipts. That in- 
crease was permanent. On an- 
other occasion we talked to the 
employees of the N. W. Ayer Ad- 
vertising Agency, which had also 
moved into that neighborhood. 
One of our little restaurant ads 
recently took first place in the 
Little Schoolmaster’s retail ad con- 
test. I also make a point of writ- 
ing a footnote on our daily bill of 
fare, calling attention to some deli- 


cacy to be served the following 
day. Everybody reads these foot- 
notes, and they have become very 
well known. Here is the one for 
to-day: 

“Do you remember those delicious 
crab cakes we had last Wednésday? 
More to-morrow.’ ”’ 

The word “little” was applied 
to the Hotel Wilmot to give it dis- 
tinction. It is also descriptive. 
When Mr. Jennings told his wife 
that he proposed to call the house 
the “Little’ Hotel Wilmot she 
said “Pshaw!” and when young 
Mr. Jennings heard about it he 
said “Oh, tush—that’ll give the 
whole thing away.’ So they 
wagered that he would never re- 
ceive an inquiry addressed to the 
“Little” Hotel Wilmot, but to this 
day no letter has arrived without 
the diminutive, and it is generally 
known in Philadelphia as_ the 
“Little’ Hotel Wilmot. Another 
point worth noting is the pains 
taken to transform guests into ad- 
vertisements. A regular visitor to 
Philadelphia for many years is a 
traveling man who had become 
widely known among hotel men 
as the “Crank.” Nothing ever 
pleased him, and as a result hotel 
employees throughout the whole 
city felt in duty bound to rub him 
the wrong way for the good of the 
cause. Mr. Jennings took the 
“Crank” in hand, however, with 
express intention to convert him, 
knowing that a service that would 
please him could safely be trusted 
to please anybody. The “Crank” 
was won over by very simple 
means, and is to-day one of the 
best ads that the Little Hotel 
Wilmot keeps in circulation. 

Jas. H. Cottins. 


—— J —_—_—_— 
BUSINESS TERM ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE PARODY POINT. 
By Joel Benton. 


A well known proverb says that 
“Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 
But it is sometimes much more 
than that, for it often brings to the 
thing imitated, copied or played 
upon much profit or advantage. 
This is especially true in respect 
to parody. This style of imitation 
cannot be of any point or value 
whatever unless the thing it imi- 
tates is in some way good or so 
very popular that it has a celebrity 
pretty nearly universal. The poet 
who parodies invariably picks out 
a good poem to make his parallel 
upon. Here, for a single instance 
from thousands, is a parodial stan- 
za and how certain it is that the 
prototype of it is Longfellow: 

The day is done, and the darkness 

From the wing of night is loosed, 


As a feather is wafted downward 
From a chicken going to roost. 


The moral I wish to draw, of 
course, is an advertising one, for 
advertising, it must not be forgot- 
ten, is business literature, and 
many things that happen in the 
literature that is classic are in- 
structive for the literature that is 
practical. 


Many years ago I suggested that 


parodies of well known pieces— 
and I specified particularly the var- 
ious verses of “Mother Goose”’— 
might be easily made for advertis- 
ing use. Very recently we have 
all seen how felicitously the 
“Korn-Krisp” firm has transform- 
ed “Tom, Tom the Pipe’s Son,” 
“Old Mother Hubbard,” “The Old 
Woman Who Lived in Her Shoe” 
and several others of the set into 
forceful reminders and recommen- 
dations of their breakfast wares. 
So also has been executed the 
“Spotless Town” set of verses on 
behalf of “Sapolio” after the man- 
ner of “The House That Jack 
Built.” The helpfulness of the 
style of parody so bestowed is that 
it is easily remembered; it awak- 
ens early and decidedly agreeable 
associations; and it persuades, if 
only from the happy state of mind 
it creates in the reader, or the 
curiosity it excites, to a trial of the 
advertised goods. With the color- 
ed pictures that environ these 
rhymes on the car-panels they are 
sure to attract the attention of old 


and young and the learned and the 
unlearned. Children in particular 
are pretty apt to say them over 
and then remind their elders—pos- 
sibly more than once—of the ad- 
vertising stories. It is hardly too 
much to say, F am sure, that the 
samples of advertising I have nam- 
ed, based on these lines, easily take 
a front rank with the best of any 
kind that is now going. Parody 
also does another thing, though in 
a different way, to a few advertis- 
ers who have themselves produced 
work of such excellent style that 
it is deeply impressed upon the 
public mind. The New York 
Herald’s excellent cartoon of one 
of the “Omega Oil Pictures,” in 
which Mayor Low takes the place 
of goose-herder and who (with his 
flock around him) is advised to 
“Rub it in good and hard,” is a 
striking instance in point. This is 
what may be called reflex benefit. 
The various features and proper- 
ties of the “Omega Oil” series of 
advertisements have won this 
honor, compliment and help by 
having imbedded themselves in the 
memory of all who have eyes to 
see. Here, therefore, came fame 
and fortune together and without 
secondary cost. When advertising 
gets this hold, a hold that makes 
a parody of it a forcible weapon in 
print and picture in public discus- 
sion, it has certainly achieved an 
epoch-making success. No such 
cartoon in the reading-matter space 
of the Herald could be bought. It 
can only get there by the force of 
the highest intrinsic merit in the 
advertising so parodied. Adver- 
tising, though, must be more than 
good to get this honor. It must 
be familiarly known. It must 
have been beaten into the general 
consciousness of all. When those 
two traits describe it, the way is 
then open for its possible secon- 
dary exploitation either in the 
press or on the panels and hoard- 
ings—and occasionally among the 
theatre gags. A writer of business 
announcements who can assure his 
client of reaching for him the 
parody point, ought to have more 
work than he can do, and as big 
a'price for it as he chooses to ask. 
RN Aloe + Aces agin 

AN advertisement should tell some- 
thing besides the fact that your goods 
exist.—Mahin’s Magazine. 
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' ADVERTISERS 
NOT 
FOOLED 
BY 


A Week’s or a Month’s Circula- 
tion Statement. 











Ohe 
Nashville Banner 








is the only Nashville daily that gives 
you, year in and out, a day by day 
sworn circulation statement. 


16,726 


Sworn average for past six months. 
For advertising rates or other in- 
formation, send to 


Banner Publishing Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., or 


Vreeland-Benjamin Special Advertising Agency, 


150 NASSAU STREET, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
New York. Chicago. - J 
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AN EXHIBIT OF ADVERTIS- 
ING AT ST. LOUIS. 


The St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League has been urging the 
necessity for an exhibit of adver- 
tising at the Exposition to be held 
in that city next year. No pre- 
vious exposition has ever provided 
a distinct classification for adver- 
tising. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have been shown among pub- 
lications, advertising novelties in 
the manufacturers department, 
posters in the department of litho- 
graphy, illuminated signs in the 
electrical section, and so forth. A 
distinct section for advertising as 
advertising is asked for at St. 
Louis, however. Exposition offi- 
cials are in some doubt as to the 
form such an exhibit shall take. 
If a novelty is shown in the adver- 
tising section it is also eligible to 
entry in the section of manufac- 
tures, and may take premiums in 
each. This, the directors hold, 
would be unfair, but it is some- 
what difficult to follow them in 
their conclusion. If an advertis- 
ing novelty received an award in 
the advertising section it would be 
for advertising merit, while any 
additional award made in the man- 
ufacturers’ department would be 
for mechanical excellence. So 
with posters, which might have an 
artistic value as lithographs quite 
apart from their advertising value, 
or the ‘reverse. There is no ques- 
tion of the value of such an exhibit 
to merchants, advertisers, publish- 
ers and the public at large. Mr. 
S. W. Bolles, superintendent of the 
Graphic Arts section, recently read 


a paper before the St. Louis Ad- W 


vertising Men’s League in which 
he announced that the department 
for books and publications had 
been so broadened as to take in 
designs and models of newspaper 
offices, methods and processes of 
newspaper and magazine publica- 
tion, means, methods and processes 
of advertising, methods of news- 
gathering, collections of periodi- 
cals, newspaper clippings and the 
like, as well as billboards and 
other mediums that can ‘be shown 
by photographs. Mr. Bolles be- 
lieves that it is possible to show 
the development of advertising 
during the past century in a 


creditable, interesting manner. 
A Milwaukee Sentinel reporter 
who lately visited’ St. Louis finds 
a tendency among the advocates 
of various media to monopolize 
space, and avers that  pro- 
gress thus far has been chiefly a 
war of evening against morning 
papers, dailies against the maga- 
zines, bulletin painters against bill- 
posters, and so on through the 
whole happy family of advertising. 
The classification proposed is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT C—LIBERAL ARTS. 
Group 17B—ADVERTISING. 
(Means, Methods and Processes.) 
Class 62, b—Periodicals: Newspapers, 
daily and weekly; magazines, weekly 
and monthly; serials and annuals; pro- 
rammes, score cards, etc.; circulars and 

7 ers, etc. 
Class 62, c—Publications: 
organs,” booklets, catalogues, 


Letterheads, 
nsichtskarten), 


“House 
folders, 


inserts, etc. 
Class 62, d—Stationery: 
_— ( 


and envelopes, 
business cards, blotters, memo pads, cal- 
endars, phone call cards, etc. 

Class 62, e—‘‘Novelties’’: Celluloid 
stamp cases, memo tablets, ‘an; metal 
match safes, penracks, etc.; glass, cera- 
mic, etc., paper weights, clocks, scales, 
rulers, chips, etc.; papier mache and 
cla figures, and groups; “buttons” and 


f—Devices: Show cases, 
or torens, dummies, cte. 
62, g—S wy (indoor): Card, 
glass, mosaic, metal, celluloid, mechani- 
cal; stamping, lettering, and mailing de- 
vices, etc. 
Class 62, h—Signs (outdoor): Wood, 
fects metal; luminous, transparent, re- 
ecting; electric (fixed, flashing, chang- 
ing, moving), decalcomonio; flower, fo- 
liage, and stone beds, e 
lass 62, i—Public “itilities: Selling 
machines, weighing, = machines, etc.; waste 
receptacles, etc.; Littfass Saeulen, Ur- 
anus Saeulen, Boulevard Kiosks, Bulle- 
tins, etc.; postage stamps, etc. 
lass 62, j—Ambulatory: ‘“Sand- 
wiches,” banners, transparencies, “‘band 
ns,” etc. 
lass 62, k—Transportational: 
car signs, freight car signs, etc. 
Class 62, 1 Fresco; Billposting 
(circus, show, theatrical, commercial) ; 
bulletin painting; sky signs, net (hang- 
ing signs), sign (metal, wood, cloth, 
card) tacking; kite flying, pyrotechnics, 
etc. 


Street 


Window trim- 


Class 62, m—Displays: 
i “exhibits,” 


ming, store decoration, 

“demonstrations,” etc. 

Class 62, n—Samples: By, mail and 
special distribution service; “packages,” 
labels, tpse marks, etc. 

Class 62, o—Profession: Ad agencies, 
ad managers, adwriters, ad designers, 
ad artists, ad photographers, ad publi- 
cations, ad organizations, etc. 

Class 62, p—Statistics: Literature, 
history, evolution, development; general, 
department store, mail order, etc. 5 

Class 62, q—Laws; Regulations, 1i- 
censes, customs, etc. 
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“The Best Thinking, Best 
Living, Best Paying People 
on Earth.” 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH 
and IRISH 


225,000 Population 
and no Foreigners 


The 30,542 copies daily of the 
ToRONTO EVENING TELEGRAM 
circulate all in the city and in the 
homes of the middle classes. 


Evening Telegram 
(30,542 Daily) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


PERRY LUKENS, JR. ; Nev York 
29 Tribune Bidg. Representative 








THE CHICAGO 
Record-Herald 


gained in February, 
1903, Over February, 
1902, Daily, 13,349. 
Sunday, 79,723. 


Daily Average February, 1903 


161,888 


Sunday Average February, 1903, 


207,894 


The only known morning and 
Sunday circulation in Chicago. 











Sworn daily average 1901 


13,456 


Sworn daily average 1902 


20,425 


Sworn daily average, January, 
1903 


23,011 


MUNCIE (inp.) STAR. 


THE STAR reaches 60 per 
cent of all the homes of the 
Gas Belt with its two hundred 
thousand population. 











THE 


Evening Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE. 








A man is best known by his 
neighbors. 

A newspaper is best known by 
the people of the city in which it 
is published. 

This is also true of 


The 
Evening : Wisconsin. 


It is used by all advertisers in 
the city of Milwaukee who do any 
general advertising at all. This is 
the estimate of the newspaper by 
the business community of the 
city. 

EsTABLISHED 1847. 
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ONE WAY OF BEGINNING. 


“How can I enter the adwriting 
field?” is a question that comes to 
the editor of Printers’ INK every 
other day. It is a very pointed 
question, and usually an embarrass- 
ing one, for the nature of the 
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few cardinal principles from the 
experience of Mr. Benjamin Sher- 
bow, who is now making “adver- 
tising that is a little better than the 
average” at 1019 Market street, 


Philadelphia. 
Mr. Sherbow began his career at 
thirteen by entering the business 











Mr. BENJAMIN SHERBOW. 


answer that must be made depends 
altogether upon the _ inquirer. 
Young men and women who have 
been to the pains of learning 
something about adwriting, and 
who have ability and a real liking 
for the work, ought to gather a 


office of the Demokrat, the Phila- 
delphia German daily, where he re- 
mained nine years. Two years 
and a half ago he began to cast 
about for a way to become an ad- 
writer. Young Mr. Powers was 
handling the Wanamaker page in 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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Why the 


Pittsburg Press 
Leads Everything in Pittsburg 


Because 
It is the Best Newspaper. 
The Biggest Newspaper. 
It publishes all the News. 
It is the People’s Paper. 
Has the Largest Amount of Advertising. 
The Largest Number of Advertisers. 
The Classified Advertising is three to four 
times larger than any other paper, 


and has the 


LARCEST DAILY 


and 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
80,000 Daily — Sunday 65,000 








C. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising Dept., 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGGC, 





Philadelphia then, so young Mr. 
Sherbow began submitting speci- 
mens of his work to the Wana- 
maker advertising department. And 
right here comes in a point that 
- should not escape the aspirant. In- 
stead of trying to submit something 
radically new—something that had 
never been done before and never 
would be done again—young Mr. 
Sherbow simply accepted the 
Wanamaker advertising as a good 
model and confined himself to 
demonstrating how ably he could 
write a portion of the daily page. 
For the Wanamaker page was the 
work of four men. To fill a news- 
paper page with big type items day 
after day is work enough for four 
men, what with running about the 
store and attention to details. After 
some weeks he was found worthy 
and taken on as an assistant to 
Mr. Powers, where he remained 
three months, learning many 
things. Then he came to New 
York and passed a season under 
Mr. Bates, and later went back to 
the Quaker City to work for Mr. 
St. Elmo Lewis. Eighteen months 
ago he set up in business for him- 


self, feeling confident of his ability 
to write advertising copy for many 
lines of business, and more partic- 


ularly retail lines. A young phy- 
sician or lawyer hangs out his 
shingle at the beginning of his ca- 
reer (though seldom caught in the 
act, when one stops to think of it!) 
and waits for business. This me- 
thod has been improved upon in the 
advertising line, however, so young 
Mr. Sherbow began to advertise 
his services, using classified ads 
in Printers’ INK and display an- 
nouncements in Profitable Adver- 
tising and the Advertising World. 

“Even the smallest classified ad 
has a showing in Printers’ INK,” 
he says, “and brings plenty of in- 
quiries. That part of it is com- 
paratively easy. The difficulty lies 
in the development of these in- 
quiries, and the adwriter who can- 
not develop them had better go 
into some other calling. They 
come from many sorts of people, 
from manufacturers and large re- 
tailers to the keeper of the tiniest 
shop and the mere curiosity-seek- 
er. The latter is something of a 
nuisance, but it is impossible to 
distinguish him from the inquirer 
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who may become a customer—in 
fact there is no curiosity-seeker 
when the inquiries are properly 
developed, for the most idle in- 
quiry may be that of a man who 
will eventually advertise. It is the 
practice of some adwriters to ig- 
nore postal cards, but I have de- 
veloped some very desirable pat- 
rons from postal card inquiries. 
The adwriter must demonstrate 
that he is capable, and in no way 
can he begin better than by using 
his knowledge on his own mail. I 
have evolved an effective follow-up 
system of letters and printed mat- 
ter, and make a point of sending 
plenty of samples of my work. 
When there is a clue to the line of 
business in the inquiry I tell what 
I have done for someone else in 
that same line. The greater num- 
ber of inquiries come from those 
who have never done any advertis- 
ing. Price is often a considera- 
tion, and many attempt to beat me 
down after a price has been quot- 
ed for certain work. Not long 
ago I named five dollars as my 
charge for writing a small booklet, 
and the inquirer wanted to know 
how many copies he was to get 
for that prodigious sum. It is the 
ambition of every advertising writ- 
er to have a small list of clients, 
for such work is more congenial 
to handle—one can become more 
familiar with a few lines of argu- 
ment and work to better purpose. 
The business developed from clas- 
sified advertising is extremely di- 
versified, and some of it is uncon- 
genial, but it gives a wider knowl- 
edge of advertising problems, and 
is in the direct line to better 
things. The writer who handles 
it is developing advertisers, and 
will be successful according to his 
ability to increase their business 
and expenditure. Dealing at long 
range by mail has its disadvan- 
tages, but one soon learns to syste- 
matize the work of getting data. In 
most instances customers prefer to 
have printing done in their own 
towns, and the writer’s work is 
likely to suffer from a cheap dress, 
but I always send a ‘dummy’ and 
simplify this detail as much as pos- 
sible. After the first month I had 
as much work as I could handle, 
and have made a good income 
since,” 
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The Cleveland 
“Want” Record 
For One Week 


(ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 21) 


Plain Dealer . . 4097 
Leader .. « «= 1472 


PLAIN DEALER’S LEAD 178 PER CENT. 


Sunday Plain Dealer, March 22, = 1645 
Sunday Plain Dealer, March 15, = 1582 
Sunday Plain Dealer, March 8, = 1438 
Sunday Plain Dealer, March 1, = 1231 


A new record every Sunday now in number of 
Plain Dealer Want Advertisements. 


CHARLES J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 


NEW YORH, CHICAGO, 


TRIBUNE BLDG. TRIBUNE BLDG. 
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TRADE AND TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL ADVERTISING. 


XII. 


The advertisement of the Mor- 
ton Mfg. Co., reproduced below, 
shows one of the best ways I know 
of to convey the impression of 
large size in a machine. You 
know at a glance that it is a big 
machine, whether the man photo- 
graphed with it is four feet and 
six inches or six feet tall. You 
might name all the dimensions in 
the machine in big, black type, 
and if they were read with suffi- 
cient attention they would convey 
the right idea; but this makes it 
clear at a glance that the tool is a 
large one and rather whets the 
curiosity as to just how large it is. 
This can be satisfied, in the matter, 
by the exact facts and figures, 
which might not get a reading but 
for the striking illustration. I be- 
lieve, however, that it would be 
better to show a mechanic standing 
on the bed of the shaper and start 
the advertisement something like 
this: “A man five feet six inches 
tall can just reach the ram of the 


shaper when standing on the bed. 
This will give you an idea of its 


size. Other dimensions are, etc.” 
The advertisement of the Nich- 
olson File Co., also reproduced, is 
a happy idea, well illustrated. It 
might have been made consider- 
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ably stronger by a pen and ink 
drawing which would have pro- 
duced a more striking effect 
through strong contrasts of black 
and white, but it is a good strong 
design as it stands. 

* Bs * 


Right here I want to say that, 
while I believe in special designs 


for advertisements, I am far from 
thinking them the whole thing. I 
think there should never be so 
much of a design that there isn’t 
room for a brief argument or state- 
ment about the article advertised. 
Generally speaking, if one must 
choose between a design and an 
argument, it will be better to 
choose the argument, though very 
often the argument will pass un- 
read without a striking illustration 
as an eye catcher. It isn’t a par- 
ticularly difficult thing to get the 
arguinent, as I have shown in pre- 
‘vious issues of Printers’ INK, 
and that is the thing to do. 
* * * 


When making comparisons be- 
tween different mediums—whether 
of circulation, amount of reading 
or advertising carried, or whatever 
it may be—you should, in order to 
arrive at the truth, make your com- 
parisons cover a period of six 
months or a year. By this method 
you will not be led to place undue 
value on a medium which through 
periodical special numbers, sample 
copy distribution, etc., often suc- 
ceed in making a showing in a 
single month, or two or three 
months, which it could not pos- 
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sibly keep up through the year. 
You should remember that the 
publisher is also an advertiser, and 
that while he may state the truth, 
he will, like other advertisers, 
choose that truth which is most 
favorable to him. When you get 
a circulation statement, get it 
month by month for a year, then 
you will not only be able to de- 
termine the average issue, but will 
also know whether the circulation 
is increasing or decreasing, and 
how much; assuming, of course, 
that the publisher is telling the 
truth, as some of them do. It has 
always seemed to me that an in- 
crease of space by old advertisers 
is a much better indication of the 
value of a medium than new busi- 
ness. This is one of the things 
that an advertiser ought to watch, 
for his own benefit. If I were 
running a trade paper I would 
rather have an old advertiser in- 
crease his space by half a page an 
issue than to get a new one for a 
half-page. An increase from an 
old advertiser is one of -he best 
indications that he has been get- 
ting results—otherwise ‘he would 
not be likely to take more space. A 
half-page from a new advertiser 
proves only that he has some rea- 
son to think he may get results, 
and that reason may have been fur- 
nished by the paper’s advertising 
solicitor, who holds his job princi- 
pally because he always has a good 
plausible reason for everything. 
But let me caution you, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, to treat the solicitor well. 
He is generally a clever, good- 
hearted, intelligent fellow, who 
knows how to appreciate good 
treatment and to reciprocate when 
the occasion arises. Very often 
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he has little stray bits of. valuable 
information which he can impart 
to you without betraying a con- 
fidence, and he is not always so 
mercenary as to demand “recipro- 
city” on your part as soon as he. 
has volunteered such information. 
On the whole, he is a man worth 
knowing and cultivating so long 
as he doesn’t make an insufferable 
bore of himself. 
* » * 

The trade paper publisher is 
only human and it is but natural 
that he should have a somewhat 
warmer regard for the advertiser 
who pays promptly than for one 
who does not. However he may 


try to be impartial, he is much 
more likely to favor those who 
favor him with their money, in- 
stead of promises, because pro- 
mises won't pay the printers. 

* * * 


There’s nothing new in the sug- 
gestion that you nrepare your ad- 
vertising copy well in advance, but 
it’s a suggestion that will bear 
repetition. Not necessarily for 
the publisher’s sake, though he will 
appreciate it, but because the prep- 
aration of copy is something that 
should be carefully considered. 
The best scheme is to get up a 
batch of copy for weeks or months 
in advance, send it to the publish- 
er, keeping duplicate copies, and 
let him send you a proof of each, 
a week or ten days before the 
closing of the forms. This will 
give you a chance for a final re- 
view of your work, after it has had 
time to grow cold, and you will 
often be able to very materially 
improve upon your original copy 
before it gets to the press. 

Joun A. THOMPSON. 





“STAR” 


ADVERTISING PAYS BEST. 


A store window is good advertising, so isa good sign 
over the door, but the best of all is the display ‘‘ad’’ that 


goes before a whole city. 
sees your advertisement in 


THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR your 
such an 
action of business is an open book. 


once fixed and with 


When a prospective purchaser 


a reputable newspaper like 
identity is at 
introduction the trans- 
MORAL—To reach 


allthe people in Washington all the time advertise in 


THE STAR. 
M. LEE 


STARKE, 


Manager General Advertising, 
Tribune Building, NEw York. Tribune Building, CHIcAGo, 
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lausd overy Wednesday ry... Ten cents 

cow every fe cents a 
. Subscription price, five dollars a year, in 
advance. Six’ dollars» hundred. No back 
oe Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
bie to tesee a new edition of five hundred cop- 


si 

at the 
a Sblisher ibscribe for PRINT. 
gxs’ Inx for the benefit of advg. on 


may. 

plicatio: special confident.al terms. 
“er If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
cei Farstans’ ink it ts beonuse some one bes 


su! bed in hisname. Every 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
VERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 10 cents a line: six 
words to the line; measure; 20 cents 
a line; 15 lines to inch. 0 8 page: Special 
position eon ge pes per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 8, 1903. 


THE average issue of PRINTERS 
INK for the year 1900 was 14,770 
copies, for 1901 14,950 copies, for 
1902 18,397 copies. 
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By the special rate announced 
in this issue of PRINTERS’ INK a 
page advertisement (display) costs 
$40 an insertion, instead of $100 
—$2,080 a year instead of $5,200. 
The first and last pages are ob- 
tainable at $80 an issue, or $4,160 
a year, instead of $10,400 as here- 
tofore. The privilege, in times 
past accorded to newspapers and 
others to offset advertising charges 
by exchange advertising or other 
service, is discontinued. 














THERE is considerable tolerance 
in the advertising world for the 
critic of advertising. Perhaps 
there is too much tolerance. The 
advertising man who produces a 
booklet or series of newspaper ads 
has done something not easy to 
do. A dozen processes go to the 
making of the most unpretentious 
piece of advertising, and each of 
these offers opportunity for a mis- 
hap that may nullify perfect work 
in the other eleven. The copy of 
a booklet may be excellent, the 
type, paper and presswork good, 
the illustrations skillfully done, 
but the engraver will err in the 
plates and cheapen the whole pro- 
duction. Such a booklet falls into 
the hands of an advertising critic. 
Even though the writer, conscious 
that it does not represent him ade- 
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quately, may withhold it, the critic 
is free to speak his mind about a 
copy that comes to him through 
outside channels. He tears it to 
pieces wholly from the standpoint 
of the plates, ignoring the better 


rate. details and criticising with no al- 


lowance for good work that the 
writer has sent out in the past. 
~ + * 


Such a criticism really degener- 
ates into a “roast,” and even when 
it is not vicious it seldom helps 
the writer. It offers him nothing 
in the way of advice, but simply 
pulls his work to pieces. If he is 
sensitive it hurts keenly. More- 
over, he may be injured with his 
employers unless they are men of 
far more than average insight and 
discrimination. Knowing little of 
advertising they leave details to 
him, and when the “criticism” a 
pears in all the authority of a 
type it is likely to set them asking 
questions and arouse distrust. The 
first purpose of advertising criti- 
cism is to help the man who pro- 
duced the matter that is criticised. 
Its second purpose is to help 
others avoid his errors or profit by 
his successes. Any advertising 
man may be held up as a “hor- 
rible example” for the instruction 
of other advertising men, for the 
art advances by such methods. But 
there is rather too much hypercrit- 
icism in advertising circles. To 
do good work the advertising man 
must have confidence in himself. 
His ideas sprout, grow and bear 
fruit only in a favorable atmo- 
sphere. While he should never 
be regarded as a hot-house plant 
to be shielded from criticism, 
there is little doubt that criti- 
cism is often hasty, bitter, de- 
nunciatory and centered upon 
small details without reference to 
the whole campaign. The mere 
“roast” is a blight, discouraging 
the writer and revealing bile in the 
critic. In many instances it is the 
reflection of personal animus. 
True, helpful criticism should be 
good natured. If a witty point is 
made it should have as little sting 
as possible. Defects should never 
be exploited at the expense of 
merits, and advertising matter 
should be considered in the light 
of the use that is made of it. Com- 
mendation should be the rule, for 

















there is no dynamic force like a 
fitly spoken word of commenda- 
tion. Above all, the critic should 
remember that criticism is simply 
his own personal opinion. oO 
matter how broad his viewpoint, 
he is likely to be wrong, for the 
very advertising that he denounces 
may bring excellent results. Re- 
sults are, after all, the true criti- 
cism of advertising. 


Mr. Jas. H. Corttns of the edi- 
torial staff of Printers’ INK and 
Miss Lillian Gertrude Keyes, ad- 
vertising manager of the Semi- 
Ready wardrobes of New York 
City and Canada, were married in 
Montreal, March 30, 1903. They 
will live in New York. 


SoME savings banks have adopt- 
ed the custom—a wise one—to 
keep the offices open evenings after 
regular hours twice a week to ac- 
commodate the workingmen and 
women, who wish to make de- 
posits. That fact is not generally 
or widely known. It would make 
the basis for occasional newspaper 
ads. Whenever you have a g 
thing let the public know of it, 
for “what’s the good of unknown 
good ?” 


THE Cleveland, O., Plain Deal- 
er establishes by its record for 
printing want ads a lead of 178 
per cent over its mext competitor. 
Papers which carry the bulk of 
want advertising in any community 
are considered prosperous ones, 
and newspapers which are close to 
the people. In New York City the 
Herald occupies that position, to- 
gether with its offspring the Even- 
ing Telegram. Other papers are 
trying all sorts of schemes to get 
hold of the want ad patronage but 
with no permanent or visible suc- 
cess. 








I HAVE read PRINTERS’ INK reg- 
ularly for a number of years, and 
must say that I do not know of 
any other publication of such wide 
helpfulness as a business counselor 
upon all lines relating to publicity. 
I always slip it into my pocket, and 
read it closely en route between my 
home and office. It has furnished 
me many a useful pointer—R. P. 
Fales, Editor Live Stock Report, 
Chicago, March 26, 1903. 
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A Special Rate 


for advertisements 
in Printers’ Ink. 








Displayed advertisements 20 cents a 
line, pearl measure, 15 lines to the inch 
($3); 200 lines to the page ($40); 100 
lines to the column ($20); 50 lines, half 
column, ($10); 25 lines, quarter column, 
($5). 

For position (full page) on first or 
last cover, double price. 

For second page or first advertise- 
ment on a right hand page (full pages), 
or for the central double pages printed 
across the centre margin, 50 per cent 
additional. 

For other specified position (if 
granted), 25 per cent additional. 

Advertisements set in pearl, begin. 
ning with a two-line initial letter, 
containing no other type larger than 
pearl, are taken at half price, 10 cents 
a line, 1 inch $1.50, half page $10, 
half column $5, quarter column $2.50. 

Pearl advertisements in specified 
position (if granted) are charged the 
same price as displayed advertisements. 

Two lines smallest _ advertisement 
taken. Six words make 4 line. 

Five per cent discount for cash with 
order, if demanded. On yearly orders, 
if fully paid for in advance of first in- 
sertion, 10 per cent discount. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are 
entitled to a free subscription for one 
year, and for every additional $10 
which the advertisement order amounts 
to, the advertiser may have an addi- 
tional free subscription, the paper to be 
sent to any address furnished before 
the advertisement has expired or been 
paid for. 

The privilege in times past accorded 
to newspapers and others, to offset 
advertising charges by exchange ad- 
vertising or other service, is discon- 
tinued, 

Everything appearing as reading 
matter is inserted free. 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 
PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORK 
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Tue rates for classified ads in 
PRINTERS’ INK have been reduced 
to ten cents a line. There are 
many advertisers who in the past 
have considered the classified col- 
umns of the Little Schoolmaster 
more effective than display space. 
Anyway the reduction made is an 
inducement for every adwriter, il- 
lustrator, novelty maker and every- 
one else, who has something to 
offer which interests advertisers, 
to use the classified columns more 
extensively. PRINTERS’ INK com- 
pletely covers the field which ad- 
vertising trade papers are intended 
to reach. There is no other me- 
dium so economical or so effective. 
Printers’ INK is read by every 
prominent advertiser of the United 
States and by many in foreign 
countries. For mail order propo- 
sitions dealing with advertising 
novelties or newspaper premiums 
there is no better medium and for 
any other proposition which es- 
pecially appeals to business men it 
is a choice medium. It is read by 
men in their leisure time and by 
men of means who can buy what- 
ever they desire to possess. 





Two publications that admirably 
supplement each other are Tor- 
lettes and Dry Goods, published at 
26 East Twenty-second street, 
New York. The latter is compar- 
atively a newcomer in its special 
field, but under the editorship of 
Max Jagerhuber has quickly be- 
come an authority on dry goods 
finance, credits, organization, fash- 
ions, markets, import and ex- 
port affairs and the general news 
of the trade. The March issue 
contains 104 pages, and a represen- 
tative advertising patronage shows 
that it is valued by the experienced 
advertisers in this field. Toilettes 
is an older publication, dating from 
1879. It bears a D rating in the 
last issue of the American News- 
paper Directory (exceeding 17,- 
500), and is a journal of standing 
among fashion magazines design- 
ed for women. The most note- 
worthy detail of both publications 
from an outsider’s standpoint is 
their mechanical execution. Many 
of the ads are printed in color, 
while the general makeup of ad- 
vertising and reading pages shows 
that they are thoroughly alive. 
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So long as the newspaper con- 
tinues to be the daily distributor 
of news so long will it be the best 
medium for advertising. 


THE question, whether the New 
York 


News is owned by Mr. 
Wanamaker of the Philadelphia 
North American, is interesting 


newspaper men just now. 


THE rating accorded the Medi- 
cal Record, New York, in the last 
issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory is F, signifying the edi- 
tor’s belief that at least 7,500 cop- 
ies are printed weekly. This well- 
known journal has borne letter 
ratings since 1891. While more 
definite particulars of its circula- 
tion would doubtless be of interest 
to advertisers, it is but fair to state 
that the Medical Record is a pub- 
lication whose value lies in quality 
of circulation rather than quantity, 
while the peculiar ethics that apply 
to advertising submitted for its 
pages make it a class publication 
that is not available for general ad- 
vertisers. With one exception— 
the Medical Journal, also of New 
York—no_ other medium that 
reaches physicians is conducted 
upon so conservative an advertis- 
ing policy, according to those who 
are fully informed in this field. 
There are any number of so-called 
medical publications that accept 
everything in the way of advertis- 
ing submitted, taking announce- 
ments of “patent” remedies that 
are as sensational in statement as 
some that appear in daily papers. 
Those familiar with the profes- 
sional view of such advertising 
know that journals of this class 
have very little weight with phy- 
sicians, either editorially or as ad- 
vertising mediums. The high 
standards of the Medical Record 
under the editorship of Dr. George 
F. Shrady, with the restrictions 
put upon advertising by the. pub- 
lishers, place it beyond the reach 
of all but a very small class of 
advertisers, but to this class— 
chiefly made up of pharmaceutical, 
medical and surgical supply houses 
—it is unquestionably an invalu- 
able means of reaching the most 
desirable portion of the medical 
profession in the United States, 
and hardly any other paper or 
class of papers could take its place. 

















THEATRICAL managers seem to 
have declared against window 
lithographs. It was not merely the 
cost of these, but also the large 
number of tickets that had to be 
issued in payment for the privi- 
lege of placing them in thé win- 
dows which caused this practical 
abolition in a number of the large 
cities. 





AFTER negotiations that have 
progressed for several weeks, a 
deal was consummated last week 
by which John Wanamaker ceases 
to be a magazine publisher. He 
has sold the right and title of his 
publication, Everybody's Maga- 
sine, to a corporation that in fu- 
ture is to conduct the periodical. 


The new corporation will be 
known as the Ridgway-Thayer 
Company, and is composed of 


Erman J. Ridgway, John Adams 
Thayer and G. W. Wilder. The 
property of the magazine and sub- 
scription list will be passed over 
to the new publishers by Robert C. 
Odgen on April 15th, and the June 
number will bear the imprint of 
the new concern. Mr. Ridgway 
for nine years has been connected 
with Frank A. Munsey; he is at 
present Vice-President of the 
Frank A. Munsey Co. Mr. Thay- 
er is the advertising director of 
the Butterick Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Delineator and other 
fashion magazines ; he was former- 
ly connected with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The other mem- 
ber of the corporation, Mr. Wilder, 
is the President of the Butterick 
Company. 
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Ir is impossible perhaps, that 
any paper, however small, should 
be utterly devoid of the trade- 
bringing quality. The question 
with advertisers is, will such and 
such papers bring in enough trade 
to pay for the advertisement and 
leave the advertiser some margin 
of profit for himself? 





A GLANCE at the Evening Telc- 
gram reveals healthy growth in its 
prosperity. The paper gained in 
miscellaneous display advertising 
last month over March, 1902, 50,- 
559 lines. Of this total the gain 
in the more important classifica- 
tions was as follows: 2,640 lines 
in financial advertising ; 2,978 lines 
in hotel and restaurant advertis- 
ing; 6,451 lines in general advertis- 
ing; 34,629 lines in proprietary ad- 
vertising; 611 lines in new pub- 
lication advertising. The Evening 
Telegram’s gain in small classified 
advertising was 14,056 lines, a 
grand total of 116,807 lines of this 
business having ‘been published 
during the month of March. This 
included 32,701 separate offerings— 
a gain of 5,443 advertisements over 
March, 1902. The Telegram pub- 
lished last month 3,033 separate 
display advertisements, or 534 
more than during the correspond- 
ing month last year. Besides this 
the Telegram published 80,619 
lines of business from the retail 
stores. Seventy-seven retail stores 
were represented in the Telegram 
last month, or twenty-three more 
than the number of retail firms 
that used the Telegram for adver- 
tising purposes one year ago. 








BaffaloNy March 23, 1903. 











WEEKLY AD 
CONTEST 


For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
advertisements, retail and 
others — PRINTERS’ INK con- 
ducts this weekly contest. 

Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she 
notices in any newspaper for 
entry. 

Reasonable care should be 
exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 


be stated. A coupon, good for- 


a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
WeeEkty Ap Contest, Care 
Editor Printers’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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SIXTEENTH WEEK. 


In response to the competition 
referred to in the adjoining col- 
umn, fifty-nine advertisements 
were received in time for report in 
this issue. The one deemed best 
of all was sent in by Mr. F. James 
Gibson, who writes: 

** New York AMERICAN.” 
Classified Advertising Dept. 
New York American Uptown Building, 
1370 <oey” 
New York, March 26, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The inclosed Regal Shoe advertisement 
struck me as being one of the best arguments 
for retail shoe advertising that I ever came 
across, Yours truly, 


The prize ad which is here re- 
produced was also sent in the same 
week by about half a dozen other 





REGAL 


OAK SOLED SHOES 











competitors but Mr. Gibson’s was 
received ahead of them. 
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It appeared in the New York 
Times of March 25, 1903, as a 
double column advertisement. A 
coupon as provided in the contest 
was mailed to Mr. Gibson. 

Retailers and friends of good ads 
everywhere are invited to send in 
advertisements which they use or 
notice in their local papers. Pub- 
lishers of local papers should send 
in the names of local advertisers 
who might be interested in read- 
ing Printers’ INK. Sample copies 
will be mailed to such names free. 
The sixteenth week was notable 
for the large number of really good 
ads submitted. Bank ads were 
again well represented. 


——~o>+—____ 
DEMISE OF THE OLDEST GERMAN 
JOURNAL. 


FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN, 
arch 10, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In its issue of yesterday, March 9, 
the Frankfurter Journal (Frankfort 
Journal) made a parting address to its 
readers and ceased publication. This 
was the oldest newspaper of Germany, 
its first issue appeared in the year 1665. 
The Journal has been bought with all 
its titles, etc., by the Intelligens-Blatt 
(Intelligencer) another’ Frankfort pa- 
per of venerable age, dating from the 
year 1722. As the Frankfurter Journal 

been on the decline for 20 years 
past its publication was carried on at 
a loss, yet its sale to the IJntelligenz- 
Blatt was for a respectable sum, owing 
to the advertising patronage which the 
title of this old newspaper (the Jouz- 
nal) carries with it to the new owners. 

At its beginning (1665) the Journal 
issued on 2 days in each week in the 
form of a little leaflet, the size of a 
sheet of small note paper, having a cir- 
culation of about 300 copies. qe _that 
time the Oberpostamtszeitung (Chéef 
Post Office Gazette)—owned by the 
Prince of Turn and Taxis who had a 
monopoly of the postal service through- 
out Germany—existed in Frankfort on 
Main; this paper (first issued in 1616, 
it ceased publication in 1866) then had 
a circulation of about 1,000 copies and 
it vjgorously attempted to crush its 
new rival the Journal, but did not suc- 
ceed. On the contrary, its circulation 
gradually diminished to 5 or 6 hundred 
copies, whereas the Journal grew to pub- 
lish 1,500 copies, which in those times 
was considered an enormous circulation, 
although it was distributed all over Ger- 
many and Europe. In the meantime 
the issue had been extended to three 
times per week. The paper was profit- 
ably conducted as appears from a pub- 
a statement of a competitor, who 
said: 

“The income of the publisher of the 
Frankfurter Journal is magnificent; 
there is probably not a judge of the 
Imperial Appellate Court, or a Chan- 
cellor of State, or the Syndic (Chie 
Magistrate) of a Free City, whose sal- 
ary and perquisites will equal said in- 
come. The capitalistic value of the 
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Journal may well be estimated at 20,000 
Thalers (about 14,000 dollars United 
States money). The owner (the pub- 
lisher’s widow at that time—about 1680) 
ives each of her six children 500 
orins ($200) as a dowry and-a very 
costly house-furnishing in addition. To 
everybody’s astonishment, the wi 
bought an expensive house lately.” 

In 1796 the Journal appeared four 
times per week, and gave its readers a 
fifth copy in quarto size as an extraor- 
dinary liberal inducement. The ae 
TT price was 3% orins 

1.40. 

Up to the year 1803 the Journal’s 
news was chiefly political, but from 
that time on items concerning com- 
merce, arts and sciences, and general 
news appeared regularly. It was not 
considered proper to make editorial com- 
ments or publish anything but news and 
advertisements which latter were few 
and puny. From 1810 until after the 
battle of Leipsic (Oct. 18, 1813) the 
Journal discontinued publication, hav- 
ing been suppressed—like all other po- 
litical papers—by order of Napoleon. In 
the year 1819 the Journal’s circulation 
had gone down to 200 copies; it got out 
of this slough and in 1845 it had about 
10,000 subscribers, making it one of the 
few important newspapers of Germany 
and of Europe. From that time on up 
to 1893—when it went into the hands 
of a printing firm—it changed owners 
more than once, declining more and 
more owing to want of energy and able 
management. Other, more pushing, 
papers. started up as competitors, of 
which the General-Anzeiger (a daily 
which has an issue of over 105,000 
copies) was the most formidable. Alas, 
poor Journal. R. I. P. 

Stmon W. HANAver, 
U S. Deputy Consul*General. 
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HOTEL NOVELTY. 

In some of the hotels of Europe each 
guest is presented with a pair of paper 
slippers as a means to comfort, cleanli- 
ness and quiet.—Four Track News. 

a 

Bustness is a good deal like oil—it 


won’t mix with anything else but oil.— 
White’s Sayings. 





TRAVELING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Well-established, progressive firm 
has excellent opening for just the 
right man, capable of growth and 
willing to work and travel; no can- 
vassing ; experience in identical line 
not expected ; applicant should have 
liberal education (not necessarily 
gotten entirely at —— and the 
faculty of soqens and imparting 
knowledge, with ability to influence 
others ; this is a sincere advertise- 
ment, and like replies will receive 
confidential consideration ; but un- 
less they give age, previous associa- 
tions, character of experience and 
references, there will be little use in 
submitting them. Address 


“P.N.Y.,”’ P. 0. Box 1592, Phila,, Pa. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


The private secretary of a pro- 
fessional politician of the mouth- 
that-won’t-come-shut variety once 
told the writer that his employer 
spent all of his spare time in gloat- 
ing over his scrap books of press 
clippings and appeared to care 
nothing at all as to what was said 
about him so long as his name 
was in print, and, although his 
name was printed several times 











“What Luck!” 


LIBBY LUNCHEONS made reads ina 
few moments. ‘The Wafer Sliced Smoked 
Beef, Pork and Beans, Veal Loaf, Potted 
Chicken, aad lots of guod things to cat. 





Are U.S. Government inspected 





Keep in the house for emergencies—for 
suppers, for sandwiches —for any time 
when you want something good and want 
Wt quick. -You simply turn a key and 
can isopen, An appetizing lunch is 
reddy in au it. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago, Ui1., U.S.A. 


Write for our free booklet “Ii Mak 
Good Things teEat. “ 




















No. 1. 


every day in pretty nearly every 
newspaper in the country, the 
rich, rare joy of seeing it never 


grew stale. The passion for 
seeing one’s name in print is 
really a wonderful thing. It’s a 


good deal the same way with a 
trade mark. When a man gets a 
trademark he wants to put it all 
over everything everywhere. If 
you could figure out a scheme for 
putting the trade mark of Syrup 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 






33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
FREE OF CHARGE! 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 






of Jigs on the moon, or stringing 
stars together so as to form the 
name of the Cirrhosis Shoe, your 
everlasting fortune would be made. 
This overwhelming fondness for 
the name and the trade mark has 
to be taken into consideration in 
advertising. There is good, sound 
business sense in it, too. The name, 
or the brand, orthetrademark must 
stand in the minds of the public as 
representative of the quality and 





No.2. 


merits of the goods. At the 
same time the best of things can 
be overdone, and there is no 
use in spoiling a picture by past- 
ing the name or the trade mark 
over it. While you are about it, it 
is just as well to draw them in a 
manner which will be printable and 
which will give us an opportunity 
to admire them instead of work- 
ing in so much detail that their 
attractiveness is lost. 
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| love my love 
with an “R.”’ 


The accumulated wisdom of the 
of advertising is set before you in 
Printers’ INK. Its files contain no 
“best” numbers. Every issue is com- 
plete within itself and sticks to the 
text.—J. H. Rathbun, Sedalia, Mo. 

In nearly every city and town there 
are a great many business men who re 
alize the necessity of advertising, but 
do not know how to write an b 
Printers’ INK is a boon to this class 
of business men.—Geo. F. Robinson, 
St. Louis, Mich. 

The success of your advertising de- 
pends upon the manner in which it is 
placed and executed. It is the one aim 
of Printers’ Ink, the Little School- 
master in the art of advertising, to 
teach the young business man how this 
success may be obtained.—Lester W. 
Rice, Omaha, Nebraska. 

I think if a copy of Printers’ INK 
could be put in the hands of every busi- 
ness man, advertising would be ten years 
advanced at the present time. The sug- 
gestions in a recent issue on “How to 
Advertise a Shoe Business,” were taken 
advantage of and followed with excel- 
lent results. The Little Schoolmaster 
brings more business than the best so- 
licitor.—J. H. Reiners, Camden, N. J. 
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There is a business stimulator that 
will infuse the brain work of the world’s 
most successful advertisers into your 
advertising if you will use it. hat 
stimulator is Printers’ INK.—E. soths- 
child, Anderson, Ind. 


Printers’ INK gives you the best edu- 
cation possible in right clever advertis- 
ing. It teaches how to write catchy, 
striking headlines and short, pithy intro- 
ductions that take hold of the hearts as 
well as minds of your readers. It 
teaches word-painting—description of 
goods that bring buyers and orders to 
store, mill and factory.—James Russell, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


_The ycung man in any business, who 
will read Printers’ InK, will not only 
prove of more value to his employer— 
but better qualify himself to become em- 
ployed. It tells everything about adver- 
tising—what to do—what not to do— 
and why. The advertising manager 
reads it. The expert gladly refers to 
it. It is authority—the highest in the 
world.—Roy V. Rice, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Printers’ INK gives the experience of 
those who have been successful, prints 
many interesting interviews, numerous 
pointers and much good advice, methods 
and theories that cannot help but be a 
great source of benefit to any business 
man. It gives many ideas in the prep- 
aration of your advertising in all forms. 
It teaches you how_to advertise judi- 
ciously. All in all, Printers’ INK is a 
practical helpmate in your business 
whatever it may be.—Floyd J. Rich, 
Watertown, New York. 








‘The Great ‘Daily of the Great NCorthwest.’’ 





Here’s where you get results. 
The experienced advertiser knows that classified adver- 
tising is an excellent test of a newspaper’s value for 


direct results. 
Six days a week 


THEMINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


carries more classified advertisements than any other 
Minneapolis or St. Paul paper in its daily and Sunday 


issues combined. 


Does not this record point the way for the discriminat- 


ing advertiser ? 


Mi. LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 


Mgr. General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
— di; y, 10 centsa line. Must be 
in one week in advaice. 


WANTS. 


RIGHT ad school student as pazertising as- 
sistant, -Box D, Sun Office, N. Y. 


UPT mch d Suth ie rint 
S\ on: 30 da: = bs =e vest —> vy ey Ad- 
“204 D VIDENDS,” Printers’ 


Mere: than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
BY tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


RINTERS, TUsLise bk aS with two lin- 

otype acne in ae would like to v-ome 

in contact with party deci ring machine compo- 
sition. Address “ B.,” care Printers’ Ink. 

W "tes ED— pa yy rienced advertisi 

for = large retail dry goods an and department 

State experience, L _ and 

full p part’ rs. “S.A. F.,’ Box 3 ’ Box 337, Retina Tenn. 

RIGHT YOUNG MAN to introduce the finest 

imitation diamond ever produced. Sa 
and commons Refi erenest. Seite Sample 
gz: BRAZILLO MFG. CO., Melrose, 


at effect change. se Fe ret 
oor Fpies preferred. 

* a RCTIVE, ” 11 Printers’ In 

A GREAT Ly ee Fair wilt be held in 


July and A Ore! 
Maine, just when the season reaches its height. 
Most le advertising opp. rtunities are now 
offered. For icu e to J ‘d RYAN 
id Ore’ h, Maine. 


DWRITER wanted who has ha‘ experience in 

es Ry ay booklets, and who 

can ral manager of a 

larwe ps printing i plant in Carving on correspond- 

= al Send les, _ age, senseenss> a 

e robance a nood men Re, aes 

prove “his value. REPUBLIC N PUBLISHING 

Hamilton, Ohio, 


NEW YORK Advertising Agen 
outside man, young, 01 dress, civil, 

persistent, but not cheeky ; some knowl- 
edge of the comparative merits of local ne 
pers and desiring to learn the businen—whi ichis 
avery Fn one. State age, previous employ- 
ment, sala capers? and name ous or two dl 
qoenees. For the right man this i ‘00d oO 
ing. ress “ AD ne AGE: cy, ”y 0. 
Box eins New’ York City. 


——_ wants to hear from every live, en- 
ic man who is anxious to better his 


wants an 


sition in the business world. The demand ~4 
hig’ e, experienced, cay am trustworthy 
men is the su’ We have many 


very desirable tJ for meas, eee 
ers, Book oy pe Superintendents and Priva 


anxious to get 
in touch with f first class adve 


men of all 
kinds. High-grade exclusively. rite for de- 


HAPGOODS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. ; 
Monadnock Building, Sy 
Pennsylvania Building, P’ lelphia. 


a 
ADDRESSES AND 3 AND ADDRESSING. 
»800 NAMES and ad paguanee 


of Maine 
guides. A for prices. H. G. 
KE ONNISTON’P: Portland, tne: = 


r- 


CALENDARS. 


OST artistic line of iy Apne calendars 
ever ote ee ore ce list, 


Beekman St., New York City. 


SUPPLIES. 
V ’ D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
— cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices to cash buyers, 


PRINTERS’ 


INK, 


FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telli a shout them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKE Muskegon, Mich. 


aa ot a 
MAILING MAC. MACHINES. 


‘THE DICK MATCHLESS M/ MA an lightest and 
Tr uickest. Price $12. J VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Beifalo N > 4 


—_~+or—_——_—_ 
TO PUBLISHERS. 


prs L.ISHERS will please send rates, samp! 
copies and best agenc ph ‘at once 
to our 1 ri Department of Advertising. MOUSE 
BROS. CO., Lynchburg, Va. 


F OR SAL! SALE. 
LATES for printi ng mail order books. 
NATIONA ner Glen Ellen, Cal. 


R SetS-Som perfectin, 
new ; Sane. 
EALTH, Covington, 


Radrese Hit ‘COM ROM. 


PRINTERS M. MACHINERY. 


Wein BUY, ¥, 2.08 EEORAneS 4 
chinery, ma’ and supplies. 
e froma all it foundries” 
av furnished. 


* Quality abo atic 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO.. N. Y. City. 
EXCHANGE. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for som>- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
guage them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS 


MO) 














? INK. There are probably many —¥ 
sons amo. oe the page| of this paper with w 
you can d vantageous - 


an 

ch . The pris for’ sack advertisements is 
10 cents per ag each insertion. Send along your 
advertisemen 





HA LPT TONES. 


G°?, OOD half-tone at a low price. 
61 Ann 8t., New York, — York. 

TRAIGHT half tones 85c., ynes B.. ovals 

KIEFFER, 375 Broadway, N 
— copper ‘half-tones, 1 
r in. wom YOUNGSTOWN Shi a EN. 

GRAV! G CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 

5° cman HALF-TONES, si ie oat. 

pL sor 100 line screen. De! 


ive 
panies order. ‘KNOXVILLE. EN 
GRAVING CO. K Knoxville, Tenn. 


STANDARD, 


pt, any screen. 


on «oo spain 
PRINTERS. 

F you ore & not satisfied where you are, try u 

| ok ae kinds of book om newapaper 


rinti rom and satisfactoril UNION 
piteeing co. aotiy and aa St., New York. 
‘IRCULARS—We are int, ad- 
C dress and mail FF —. 8-9 ets sot any 
pt nae quanatey and in minimum time, sa 
etails except 
rou an be more than 


——— +o 
PROPRIETARY TARY MEDICI} NES. 
as a Atlanta, Ga., , Daily J Journal of late date 


“The SOURNAL takes pleasure in ind 
T.E. ee = (Atlanta, as one of toe tee: 
vertisers 0: medicines in this coun- 
we knowledge. 


Santer eenan. 


ing ga or assistance of 
would do do well to reat m. his poctaity 
ertising and exten CH 
medicines he has fe 7 i yo 


Sore,” ew equals and no supe- 




















ADDRESSING Mz MACHINES. 
DRESSING MACHINES—N used in the 
AW allace Stencil g Machines, which 
., at the rate of 
of address- 


of others hout the country; write us 
for terms and _ circulars. LLACE & CO., 29 
Murray St., N. Y. City. 
—_—_—— ~~ —— 

BOOKS. 
66r)HEORY and and Practice of Aaveriine, 2 a 

fifty — lessons. 
weer r cover pre ald. y ay joth gi. GEORGE 

WAGEN ER, A. M , Author, Dept. P. 1, 


idleburg, 

soy L2421Ng NEWSPAPERS, i handbook for 
rs, compiled by the 

Prixteas’ ink, is now ready for delive 





adwriter and every student of an vert 

school should add book to his workin; "on 
Ty Tosth es et-size, wll be 
in nc an an 

Ad upon receipt of one dollar. 


chapters 
tion that is — 


le to every advertiser and 

—~syy Ae upee 3 everyone who ~~ to 
ie iving w an¢ advertis- 
add freee PHtiN TERS’ tN , 10 Spruce 


Street, New Yor! 
tea 
ADVERTISING . MEDIA. 

CENTS b per day, displa: ertising, 
25 hat TERPRISE. Brockton, Mass. 
Ses a a vat bro Broce . Mass., 40,063. 
ENTERPRISE c covers the city. 
DVERTISER’S GUIDE, New Market, N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 

ceive the paper for one he year. 
OWN TALK, Ashland, Oregon, has.a - 
teed circulation of copies cack tans. 


Both other — are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American Newspaper Direc: 


NLY 50c. 


tory. 
r line for each insertion in entire 
located most 


list of 100 country papers, * 7 ly in 


New York, New Pennsylvania. 

UNION PRINTING CO., 15 vendowater St. N.Y. 

Pi thougand ree in the POST. It reaches ten 
— readers among the — 


lass every week. 20 cents an 
play 8 Scents a line, reading. POST, Middleburg, 


$10 four for a five-line advertisement 
Carapaprny CHIEAGS" SEwarKPER 

UNION, 10 10: sprace St., New Y: masa on 

application. 100,000 circulation week 


Vv epees in Mail-Order business you can’t 
rd to not pend Tae Western Morrsiy. 
rot valuable i 


a what not to do. ae Adv. rates 10c. 
line. ERN MONTHLY, 
Kansas memes "Mo. 
50, 00 GUARANTEED circulation, 
line. That’s what the PATH. 
FINDER offers. the advertiser the first Saturda: 
every month. by all leadi 
If you are advertising and do not 
know of the PATH DER, you are 
for ple = rates. 


something good. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington D. 


: i © FREChax, “the national organ of the 
in this field. A val- 





of advert ng returns are the con- 
vincing arguments of its co. Not to sur- 
prise you would Advertising rates 
on ion. GEO. L. NOX. publisher, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
HE NATIONAL FARMER AND STOCK 
GRO isa class monthly farm pa- 
per with a strong | toward live stock rais 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADVERTISING MAN WANTS POSITION. 
AM assistant to adv. International Cor- 

ence Schools, Scranton. 


changes in — advertising department “motisoder i 
others in the 


), Geo: 
ers. "aire fail i particulars a hy letters a ADMAN, ” 
Box 316, Scranton, 


aaron 
HEET music and standard, for ad- 
vertising ums. Available for Amer- 
ica or t England. * prema ANKVIEW PUBLISHING CO., 
3045 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EI —~ -y-| goods are trac ade builders, Th 
sands ve premiums suitable for 
publishers = others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale iene = elry — 
lines, ustrated commoges 
pobited ann La st : tee now ready 
F. MYERS (0., 52 Maiden Lane, N ie a 


YON & HEALY’S NEW PREMIUM CATA- 
LOGUE. now ready contains musica! instru- 
spouts of e. descri: —, sate eS a special 


orth of our 
— ons mg at as a single year by 
one firm for Gis Write for 


catalogue 
> to PR oa CLERK, Lyon & Healy, 1 199 Wabash 
ve., 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


ELLING facts in few words. JED SCAR- 
BORO, 5574 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AIL-ORDER ADV’G written and annned. 
4 EUGENE KATZ, Boyce Bidg., C 
ee oy sell goods—the kind you aneie 
I make. Write! E. L. cee aes 
oats SANFORD KARNS, writer an 
moter of profitable publicity, 571 East tan. 
third St., Chicago. 
DVERTISEMENTS, bookl bocktete folders, written 
and printed. GEO. W. WAGENSELLER, 
Middleburg, Fy 


) bs ~~ advertisements at low cost for 
mad: Send 


and rs. ie. 
business card. ART LEAGUE, New York. 


ENRY FERRIS, his mark, 
918-920 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
Adwriter. Systems devised and introduced 


WY Bat te tat abort. out. How to pat it clearly 
and forcibly. I’ve a notion I know. You 
might think so too if you saw some samples of 


a Os work. Ask. 
ENJAMIN SHERBOW, Advertiser, 1019-21 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelp! _ eitnead 


A= RITERS and designé designers rs should 

a to increase their ~~y - Reamt 
price is only 10 cents a ay —— Ea 

of any medium published considering r- 4 

tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 

cessful adwriters a won fame and fortune 

through yy4 this cota. mh 


and Kept s at it. ere like- 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS’ IN 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


use this 


I DON’T CARE 
T how really good the thi you make are, if 
you send out “cheap,” poo gotten up docu- 
them rs will 
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THE WASTEFUL ONE-TIME AD, 


Some weeks ago a retailer put a small 
ad in this paper, asking for a shoe sales- 
man. I used my own discretion and 
ordered it inserted two weeks. When it 
first appeared no doubt the advertiser 
thought he was going to get a lot of 
replies. He got two only, and both 
were from the immediate vicinity. ‘The 
advertiser called in the day before the 
replies came and seemed astonished to 
find there were no answers. I told him 
I had ordered it in twice, as I found 
out by experience that the second inser- 
tion is worth three or four of the first. 
After that they began to come in thick 
and fast, the second ad drew them. 
On the eighth day the replies were two, 
on the fourteenth day they were twenty- 
one, and the advertiser had selected his 
man and hired him. Now peop natur- 
ally say, well, how is that? Ihy does 
not the first ad “pull” as well as the 
second. There may be several reasons, 
but here is the chief one. A man in 
the West, or the South, or even the 
East notices a ‘“‘want” ad for a salesman 
in New York City. He would like to 
answer it but he considers, *“‘That place 
is filled by this time by a man on the 
spot, there is no use in my wasting time 
in writing after it.” e may have 
guessed right—that a man on the spot 
was first in answering, but that does 
not prove that he got the place. Now 
the fellow sees the ad in next week, 
and says, ““By jove, that job wasn’t fill- 
ed after all’—and he sits down and 
applies for it. There are plenty like 
him, and they furnish the solution to the 
puzzle why a one-time ad_does not pay 
as well as the second. But the same 
theory can be carried still further. It 
applies as much to full page display ads 
as it does to the little four liners on the 
Want page. Many a man sees the first 
appearance of a good display ad and 
determines to answer it—to write for a 
sample of the shoe advertised next week, 
say. In the meantime, being a busy 
man, it slips his memory. He sees the 
same firm’s ad next week or the week 
after, and is reminded of his intention. 
It may be several weeks before he de- 
cides, but the ad is every week putting 
him in mind of what he ought to do, 
and he finally does it. There is nothing 
in one time advertising, whatever the 
size of the space used. It is ephemeral. 
It has no backbone to it—no evidence 
of stability in the house or reliability 
either. You prefer to deal with a mer- 
chant whom you know to be steadily, 


not intermittently, enterprising.—Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 

ee 
The perplexing question that con- 
fronts all progressive merchants and 


manufacturers is, “How to make their 
pant ot oe pay?” <A knowledge of ad- 
vertising facts—not theories—is what is 
needed. Printers’ INK is a_ weekly. 
ublication devoted exclusively to the 
interests of all who ought to advertise. 
Its pages record the stories of success- 
ful advertisers everywhere, and de- 
scribe the methods they employ to attain 
success. It is to the advertiser what 
the “Century Dictionary” is to the stu- 
dent—the “recognized authority” on all 
matters pertaining to the art of adver- 
tising.—George Syfert, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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CONFIDENCE AND CONTINUITY. 

Mail order advertising should attract 
attention and establish confidence. These 
are the aims of all good advertising, but 
in this case greater stress is laid upon 
the establishing of confidence than upon 
mere catching the reader’s eye. Ou are 
asking him to send his money to a per- 
son he does not know, for goods he has 
not seen. While it is desirable to make 
this request in an interesting way, it is 
fatal to be smart. Mail-order advertis- 
ing must be direct, serious, full of in- 
formation, without being prosy. In writ- 
ing it, ar in mind the questions a 
purchaser would be likely to ask about 
the goods, and let the copy embody th: 
answers. 

For two reasons mail-order advertis- 
ing must be continuous. People won't 
buy on sight unseen from a stranger, 
but three or four readings of an adver- 
tisement establishes an acquaintance. 
Then, the advertisement to be effective 
must be read at the moment the goods 
are needed. An advertisement of shoes 
by mail, for instance, will have an ef- 
fective circulation only among the peo- 
ple whose shoes are beginning to wear 
out, though it may be read by millions. 
Keep it up for the lifetime of a pair of 
shoes and you get a chance at them all. 
—Morse Agate Rule. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


20 cents a line; $40 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








CANADA. 


Csmanar ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


¥ 


Advertisement Writing 


PRACTICALLY TAUGHT 
ADDRESS 
WOLSTAN DIXEY 
166 Fifth Ave. New York 











Money in Ad-Writing 


t oat 
If you wonder whether or 
teach advertising, 
ask any publisher—ask any large adver- 
tiser in your own city. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 
135-3 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


write to me. 
not | am competent to 














CONSULT 


SoudonsSoieh 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
8t. Bride St., London, Eng. erat 





British and 
Colonial 
Advertising 


Viz leading American and 

Canadian Advertisers av- 
ail themselves of our exception- 
al facilities for ab ar 3 British, 
Australian and South African 


Advertisin gon the most advan- 
pee terms. But we can 
sti 


add toour list. A ncte of 
inquiry is solicited. % ®% 3 
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The Only Evening Paper 
PUBLISHED IN 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Trenton Times 


1-4 YEAR 


Daily Circulation Average 





Dec., 1902; Jan., 1903; Feb., 1903 


IS 913 


Circulation books examined by the 
American Advertisers’ 
Association. 














newspaper. Large 
open to all interested. 


CHAS. H. EDDY, 
10 Spruce St., 
F. S. WEBB, 





The St. Paul Globe 


Circulation Jan. 1st., 1903, 31,050. 


Average Circulation for month 
of December, 


The Globe’s increase in circulation and advertising patronage the 
last six months has been greater than that of any other Twin City 
st St. Paul morning circulation. 


1902, 28,398. 


Books 


THE GLOBE CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 
M. F. KAIN, Business Manager. 


Foreign Representatives : 


Tel. 2971.-John 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Tel. Main 2467 


87 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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IN WLLINOIS—The cut tells the 
rest. 

Chicago is vur most important suburb. 

Joliet is a thrifty city—Over 8,000 men 

in the factories, and many new factories 

being added. A rich farming and stock- 
raising country about it. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


G,869 regular subscribers. Not a 
poe sold on the streets—every one de- 
ivered toa home. No other paper can 
tour 4 its field. 
H. E. BALDWIN 
Adv, Mgr. 
THE WEEKLY NEWS 
goes to 2,GOO farmers’ homes. 














Benziger’s 
Publications 


A list of 14 periodicals 
covering the entire Cath- 
olic field, with a circula- 
tion of 1,901,000 copies. 
To reach the Catholic 
Institutions, the Clergy 
and Catholic families of 
the whole country Ben- 
ziger’s Publications offer 
you the most effective 
means, For descriptive 
booklet and rates address 


BENZIGER BROS. 


36-38 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 




















"4 
WHEN 


THAT 


1899, 14,486 
1900, 15,106 





a strong Republican two-cent evening paper like 


THE JERSEY CITY 
EVENING JOURNAL 


has far the largest circulation in a 
Democratic stronghold 


means something that shrewd advertisers appreciate. 





Daily Average Circulation: 


1903, 18,460 


* A HOME-NOT A STREET CIRCULATION. a 


1901, 15,891 
1902, 17,532 
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WHAT'S 
KEEPING YOU 


from using the ELLIS PAPERS? Look into them 
and you will find that we are carrying the advertising 
of the greatest and most successful mail order houses 
in the country. 


ee ee) 


Ellis Papers 


ARE THE BEST OF THEIR KIND. 


The following testimonial is from an advertiser who 
has used the papers continuously for years : 


Mr. W. J. Kennepy, Adv. Mgr., CuicaGo, March 21, 1903. 
Tue C. E. Exctis Co., 
112 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir :—We have used the “‘ ELLIS PAPERS THAT 
PAY ” for our mail order watch business for years. This in itself 
speaks volumes, as we undoubtedly have, from long experience, one 
of the most careful checking systems on returns in the business. 
Under the circ es, we feel disposed to simply say, in justice 
to our ey pleasant business relations with the said pub- 
lications, that they have ‘‘ made good.’ Our agents (Nelson 
Chesman & Co.) will tell you that your orders come to you each 
month without any particular solicitation. 

Very truly yours, 
THE DIAMOND JEWELRY CO., 
Per M. C. Farser, Mgr. 

















There are, conservatively estimated,ten million buy- 
ers, located in small country villages and on farms, 
reached by our list every month. Can you afford to 
leave them out? Note the circulation below. They are 
actual and include no duplicates. The Ellis papers are: 
Circulation. 


Metropolitan & Rural Home, = 500,000 $2.00 
The Paragon [flonthly, - = 400,000 1.50 


The Gentlewoman, - = = = 400,000 1.50 
The Home Monthly,- = - 400,000 1.50 
Park’s Floral Magazine, - = 350,000 1.25 


Total, = = 2,050,000 































713-718 Temple Court Blidg., 112-114 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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“TRUMPS” 


If you play to win, these are the cards you must play to 
win. Every mail-order house that is or ever has 
been a winner has used the papers of 


THE VICKERY & HILL LIST and 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


(ESTABLISHED 2 YEARS). 
The oldest and most popular family papers published, 
reaching the homes of people in country towns and villages 
who subscribe and pay in advance for them year after year. 
Acknowledged to have 
The Largest Paid-in-Advance Circulation in the World. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES AND RATES. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUB. CO., Augusta, Me. 
E. H. BROWN, Cc. D. COLMAN, 
Boyce Bidg., Chicago. Temple Court, New York City. 
Sworn stat. t of circulation on file with Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
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| Newfoundland 














During the summer 1902 I had a very pleasant 
call from Mr. G. S. Milligan, of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, who had heard of me through my ads 
in this paper. He seemed to be much interested 
in my method of doing business, and expressed 
the wish that all concerns could follow in my foot- 
steps. I showed him a half dozen specimen books 
to choose colors from, and he ordered twenty- 
nine different inks to be matched. He made no 
hesitancy about paying in advance, feeling satisfied 
that if the inks were not all | claimed for them his 
money would be refunded and he would be re- 
imbursed for the duty and freight charges expended. 
I shipped the inks and heard no more from him until 
last week, when the following letter reached me: 

St. Jouns, N. F., March 13, 1903. 


Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N.Y.: 


Dear Sir—I have found your inks satisfactory, 
and shortly will be ordering more from you. I hada 
good stock of English inks on hand at the time I 
purchased the sample lot from you. Yours truly, 

G. S. Mr1tuican, 


My job inks, put up in 4-lb. cans and upwards, 
seem to give universal satisfaction, and my news ink 
is conceded to be the best that money can buy. 
Cash will be returned when goods are not found 
as represented. 

Send for my price list. 











ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St. New York 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


“No, indeed,” said the craft 
ger agent to the bride and groom. 
‘Our company does not prohibit kissin 
on the platforms, and, besides, I woul 
call your attention to the fact that we 
shave more and longer tunnels than any 
other railway in the world.”—Baltimore 
American. : 

Messrs. Shewer Kewer & Co. write: 
I. Workover, one of your agents, pre- 
sented me a copy of your Family Al- 
manac for 1903 the other day. I don’t 
think much of the medical parts of it 
but I have enjered the anecdotes an 
stories very muc They are the kind 
I have always used. aher 

THE mayor of a small provincial town, 
says a French contemporary, has just 
had the following notice promulgated: 

“After analysis at grocers’ and wine 
merchants’, eatables and drinkables that 
have been pronounc injurious to 
health will be confiscated and distributed 
among the various local benevolent in- 
stitutions.” 


“Have you seen 
“What's it called 
“*A& Substitute for Coal.’” 
“Well, what is the substitute?” 
“The pamphlet. Each copy is soaked 
in deodorized oil and warranted to burn 
for two minutes. All you have to do 
is buy enough pamphlets, and there you 
are.” -Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
ADVERTISER—You’ve started painting 
that big sign for me at last, haven’t you! 
Sign ainter—Yes, we're keeping 
about a hundred men busy down here 


eve day. 
Ad That job doesn’t 


‘Advertieer—What! 
take that many men? 

Sign Painter—Two men are engaged 
on the painting and all the rest are kept 
po watching them.—Kennebec Jour- 
nal. 

Tue soap maker and the banker be- 
guiled into attending a Wagner concert, 
were talking together. The Christian 
Register gives the conversation: 

Every man,” said the banker, “‘wants 
to do something outside of his own 
work.” 

“Yes,” answered the soa 
always wanted to be a banker. 

“You wouldn’t be a good one., I am 
a successful banker, but I always want- 
ed to write a book. And now here’s 
this man Wagner tries his hand at 
music. Just listen to the stuff. And 
yet we all know he builds good parlor 
cars.”’ ‘ 

“Fatuer, I should like to try one of 
these systems of physical exercise that 
are advertised in the papers. They are 
cheap, and you don’t need any appara- 


passen- 


my new pamphlet?” 
my 


maker. “I 


s 
“Til furnish you one, my son, that I 
tried with great success when I was 
a young man, and I’ll warrant it ‘to be 
as good as any in the market.” 
“Could I take it here at home?” 
“Yes; that is one of its chief merits.” 
“Any apparatus necessary?” 
.“Yes, but it’s quite simple. I’ll fur- 
nish _ it.” 
“Can I take it in my room?” 
“No; a take it out at the woodpile. 
You will find the apparatus there, all 
ready for you, my son.” 


icago Trt 
buve. 
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Susscriser—I have just heard that 

ity people are coming te settle here. 
ditor—Thank ‘the Lord! John, make 
out the bills!|—Atlanta Constitution, 

“THE principal ingredient in all these 
patent medicines is the same.” 
F “It must be a powerful drug. What 
is it?” 

“Printer’s ink.” 

He—"“This health food craze is com- 
mencing to affect literature.” 

orl” how could it?” 

He—-“Well, I know a fellow who eats 
Wheat-Oata and writes serial stories.”— 
Pittsburg Index. 

Tommy—Pop, what was the mysteri- 
ous writing on the wall that Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw? 

Tommy’s Pop—I guess it must have 
been the advertisement of a new Egyp- 
tian cigarette.—Philadelphia Record. 

CONFIDENTIAL Frienp—“If you want 
a wife why don’t you try advertising 
for one?” 

Well Preserved Bachelor—‘“The sort 
of woman I want for a wife would 
never read an advertisement of that 
kind.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Aun! if I could only share the tre 
mendous sorrows of magazine editors!” 

“Sorrows? Why, do they have any 
sorrows ?”’ 

“Do they? Don’t wr i Every letter 
I get from any one of them breathes 
regret!”"—Baltimore News. 

“Tr it hadn’t been for my drawings,” 
said a young artist to a prominent manu- 
facturer, “your so; would never have 
been heard of.” “That’s all very true,” 
said the manufacturer, “but if it ; 
not been for my soap, your pictures 
would never have been published.”— 
American Soap Journal. 


“NELLIE says she is only 21,” said the 
floorwalker. “I imagined she must be 
at least 28.” 

“So she was,” replied the jealous 
maid who presided over the _ ribbon 
counter, “but you know every thing in 
the store was marked down 25 per cent 
last week.”—Chicago News. 


“I pon’t understand that sign,” re 
marked the tailor’s friend, pointing 
across the street to a rival shop, “ ‘Great 
Alteration Sale,’ it says; yet the store 
is not being altered.” 

_ “No,” replied the tailor, drily, “my 
rival refers to the suits returned to 
him!”—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


“Hap a cute trick played on me last 
week,” remarked a well known jobber, 
pulling a reluctant smile. 

“A man came in and got a pair of 
lamps ‘on approval.’ He paid cash for 
them—list price—and was to return them 
if they did not suit. A day or two lat- 
er he brought them back, and we pai 
him_his money without hesitation. 

“Then by a mere accident we learned 
what was back of the occurrence. The 
lamps had been procured for a competi- 
tive lamp concern—a big one, too— 
taken to a photographer and ‘snaps’ 
made of them complete and in parts and 
examined minutely. This was 
enough. But it was adding insult to 
injury to return them and get their 
money back. 

“T guess I am too honest to c with 
people like this,” he concluded, with 
great soberness.—The Motor World, 





